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THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 


No work in the mills, no work anywhere in the 
town, and therefore no food and no shelter for 
Barbara @oggle and her little son Jacob. They 
tried starvation awhile, and then set out afoot for 
London—every thing to be found in London, so 
people out of it think. 

Yes, every thing, or almost every thing there, 
and among other things, starvation and death— 
death was for Barbara, and starvation for her boy. 
Barbara died the second night after reaching Lon- 
don, in a poor shelter where she had been per- 
mitted to lie, on giving her shawl as. pledge for 
payment. Little Jacob wept and wailed over her 
corpse until it was taken away for burial, but did 
not fully realize his loss till it was gone. Then he 
felt how utterly forlorn he was, and stopped 
weeping, and wondered what would become of 
him;,there was no one to feed or take care of 
him. What could he do? He asked for a piece 
of bread of the man who had sheltered him, and 
was roughly told that he must get his own bread. 
How could he get it? so hungry as he was, so 
full of trouble, and knowing no one and not where 
to go. 

He went out and wandered along the streets. 
He saw food in the cook shops and begged for it. 
None for him. So faint, so sick, he looked at 
other boys. Were they starving too? Who fed 
them? Some of them were carrying baskets and 

parcels; some worked in the shops; how happy! 
for with work comes bread. Jacob asked for 
work as well as bread. No; he looked thin and 
haggard, he was too weak. He had been without 
bread too long. He sat down exhausted on the 
curb-stone and wept. He was discouraged. 
There was a touch upon his shoulder. He looked 
up. 
rWhat’s the use in blubberin’? It never helped 
un.” 

Jacob made no answer. The boy who had ad- 
dressed him was coarse and rough in appearance 
as well as voice, and carried a rough broom. He 
shook his head. 

“Needn’t tell. I knows—hungry—I knows— 
we’s all tried it—had the bread-ail—I knows.” 

“Yes, I’se hungry,” sobbed Jacob. 

“I'm the one you're cryin’ for, then. You! 
play my broom, and you'll have summut to eat. 
I feeds em as works for me. Shoulder and fol- 
low.” 

So saying, he threw down his broom, and Jacob, 
getting upon his feet, shouldered it, weak as he 
was, and hurried on after him. They went to one 
of the most frequented and fashionable streets, 





where the broom-owner stopped, and taking his 
broom from Jacob, began sweeping a crossing 
with great energy. 

“There, you sweep like that. Keep ’em as 
bright as the queen’s eyes, holding back broom 
and playing up cap every time there’s a crosser. 
That'll do it, for you've got a first class business- 
look, haint been any thing but hungry since’ ye 
was born, I knows; and I'll bring ye summut for 
the stomik. Ye won't think o’ stealin’ the cap's 
money, 0’ course, ’cos ye see I’ve got a cove on 
the lookout for all my brooms, and that ye’ll know 
when ye try it, and none of *em tries it morn 
once "th big Tom.” 

And with a chuckle, big Tom departed, looking 
back at Jacob as he went, nodding and making 
curious faces at him. 

Jacob was almost overwhelmed by his tone, and 
commands, and threats, and the effort and care of 
hisnew employment. He swept away quite brisk- 
ly at first, but the broom was heavy and he very 
faint. Still he did not dare to stop sweeping ex- 
cept to reach out his cap to the passers, and kept 

‘looking anxiously the way that big Tom went, 
hoping to see him come back. But Tom was 
slow in coming, having a good ‘time with his cakes, 
and nuts, and beer, and small’ consequence in a 
low tap-house that hé patronized. Poor Jacob’s 
anxious, piteous look brought many a penny into 
his cap, but he dared not spend one of them, 
warned as he had been by hisemployer. Had He 
who feedeth the young lions forgotten him ?—He 
who heareth the young ravens turnéd a deaf ear 
to his cries ?—He who watcheth the sparrow’s fall 


oa to care for this young immortal, for whom 











THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 


forgets any one of all His children, never. His 
omniscience cannot forget them, His love will 
not. 

An old German woman carrying a basket passed 
the little hungry sweeper. She threw a great) 
Dutch kruller into his cap. ‘‘Eat, eat!” she said. 
Jacob had no need to be told this, and soon had 
devoured the kruller. But he was only hungrier 
than ever when it was eaten; his appetite, that had 
been dying out in faintness, was roused by it. A 
pretty child gave him an apple, and smiled as she 
gave it.. How grateful both smile and apple to 
the wretched orphan !—sunbeams in the darkness, 
dew in the drought. 

It was mid-day before big Tom returned with a 
eoarse bundle in his hand, 

‘‘Well, young un, hand over!” he exclaimed. 
“Show the guineas! king’s come.” 

Jacob had no pocket, but he had stored his 


them out and was well satisfied. 


cap with a small, dry loaf in it. ‘There! huddle 


broom.” 


lieve Tom of his broom. 





vent a return. He was glad to see him back 
again, and only said, 

“Been sick, young ‘un? Slept out too much 
‘nights, and ’s tender. House up to-night ;” and 
giving him his broom, added, ‘‘Ise kep it for 
yees.” 

Jacob took the broom with a low ‘‘Thank’ee.” . 
Poor, hungry, hopeless, whipped creature! Tom 
gave him no breakfast; he had such a fine face 
for business, so wan, and haggard, and woe-be- 
gone, he did not want, to spoil it. Such evident 
wretchedness was stock in trade for him. And 
so, patiently and hopelessly, sometimes fed and 
sometimes starving, seldom warmed and housed, 
and often cold and chilled, always uncomfortable 





and often miserable, Jacob remained in the ser- 
vice of big Tom. Why couldn't he have a broom 
of his own, and have all his earnings to himself? 
But how could he get one when Tom would not 
allow him a single penny? And if he could get 
one, would Tom permit him to keep it? Would 
he not foree or steal it from him, and again re- 
duce him to his service? Jacob was greatly afraid 
‘of Tom, and with good reason. 

But notwithstanding his fears, he made one 
more attempt to provide for himself. By little 
and little he sueceeded in removing so niuch dirt 
from beneath one of the stones in his crossing 
that he could slide a penny under it, and here he 
began to lay up a fund. But Tom, full of tricks 
himself, was on the lookout for them in others. 
Though he had no ‘‘cove” watching his brooms, 
as he said, he occasionally watched himself, and 
one day happened to see Jacob making a deposit. 
He screamed, and roared, and pounced upon him, 
“Thief! thief! and cotched yees is. Didn't I 
tell yees? Of course ye can’t ;” and digging out 
Jacob's small hoard with his knife, put it in his 
pocket, poor Jacob trembling from head to foot, 
in mortal fear of his abuse, and feeling that there 
was neither help nor hope for him anywhere. 
Meekly, without resistance, and with little noise, 
he took his punishment from Tom. [le felt it the 
less because he was so hopeless and sick at heart. 
What would become of him? He was so often 
hungry, and now the cold pinched him worse than 





nished a cheap and scant allowance of food to his, hunger. His clothes were thin, and the keen 
employees, just’ enough to keep them alive. 
Sometimes, as a great favor, he paid for a night’s 
shelter for them, but his funds seldom allowed 
this. They usually slept in dark doorways and 


| winds cut him through; he was shoeless and 
stockingless, and his feet smarted on the icy 
pavements; he could not sleep, only freeze, in 
the long nights, huddled close to the mouldy, 





| 


might. 

It was not long before Jacob found that Tom’s 
service was less desirable thfn it had at first 
seemed, since he was both selfish and cruel. 
When the weather was bad and the receipts were 


hard bondage, and tried to think of some way of 
bettering his condition. He ripped a little place 
in the lining of his jacket, and hid a few pennies 
there, that he might supply himself with food on 


pennies under the lining of his cap. Tom hunted |the days when Tom should fail to do it. But 


Tom was sharp-eyed and alert, and spying the 


“Fair, fair!” he said, nodding and winking at | little bunch in the jacket, made an overhauling 
the solicitous Jacob, and handing him back his|and appropriated the little deposit to himself, 


giving Jacob a fearful drubbing, which made him 


up that back way and cram now, and see, my lar- | stiff and sore fora week. This determined Jacob 
key, that you don’t keep me too long at the|to desert his service; and the next morning he 





crawled off through obscure streets to a part of 


Jacob laughed at sight of the bread, and with-| the town where he thought he was safe from his 
dtawing into the little dark alley to which Tom |old master; but he was not safe from hunger. He 
had pointed him, was soon enjoying it to the ut-| begged for food, and was roughly turned from 
most. He thought himself in great good fortune, | door after door. Gentle women, mothers, even, 
and only wished his mother could know of it. In | mothers of boys like him, frowned at him, and re- 
the fitness of his gratitude, he made haste to re-|proached him for troubling them. They had 


never been hungry, and thought their children 


“That's right, you're the larkey for me,” Tom |would never be. Why does not God pinch and 
welcomed him. ‘‘We’s a firm for business. 
You're a rare little babe to draw, an a haingel to|and merciful? Better to work for Tom, half-fed 
mind, lovely! and chuckling and winking his |and abused, than beg of such. 
commendation of Jacob, went, to dispense dinner 
to other crossing-sweepers in his employ. He | and the next morning surrendered himself to Tom. 
was the owner of four. brooms, and these he kept |Some masters would have flogged him for run- 


starve such selfish beings, to make them pitiful 


At night Jacob crawled back to his old haunts, 


in action, with young hands coaxed or pressed in- | ning away, to prevent his repeating the offence. 








to his service, himself reaping the main advan-|Tom knew better than to indulge in any such 
tage. He took all their receipts, from which he | folly; since, if he did again run away, not an im- 
Son had died? Nay; the Great Father never liberally supplied his own; wants, and then fur- | probable event, it would be most likely to pre- 








out-of-the-way corners, often disturbed by the | frosty walls. What would become of him? 
night police, and hiding from them as best they 


Who was it that said, ‘‘Leave thy fatherless 


children, I will preserve them alive?” Who? 


Where is He now? Does. He know of Jacob? 
or has He recalled His word? or spoken in vain? 
It was Jehovah Himself who spake it,—I am THAT 
Iam; He whose word never fails, who ‘‘changeth 


small, he spent them all upon himself, leaving | not, and in whom is no shadow of turning.” He 
him to starve, and even upbraiding and abusing | said it. Help is coming, Jacob! help is sure! 
him because he had no more for him. He was in| Hunger, cold, abuse, unsheltered nights a little 


longer, only a little longer! Help is coming! 

It was a severe morning in December. A thin 
sleet was falling, and freezing as it fell, and the 
pavements were a glare of ice. Poor, houseless, 
barefoot Jacob was at his crossing, stretching out: 
his little old cap to the passers-by. He was too. 
weak and miserable to sweep, but he had to be 
there or he would not get his bread. How his. 
feet did ache! He tried not to cry, but the big 
tears would fill his eyes, and stand upon his. 
cheeks. An old gentleman, stepping from the 
curbstone to the crossing, reached ‘out'his hand 
to put something in Jacob’s cap. He slipped, 
and fell, and lay helpless. Jacob sprang to help. 
him to his feet, and, unable, lifted his head, and 
held it carefully and tenderly on his knees till a 
carriage was brought to carry him te his home. 
The injured man was alive to the kindness of the 
child, and, seated in the carriage, beckoned him 
to approach. He put a shilling into his hand, 
and then his eye fell on the little bare feet. 

“Poor child!” he said, “poor child! Come 
with me!” and drew Jacob into the carriage. 

“‘O my brcom! my broom!” screamed Jacob. 

‘‘Never mind your broom,” said his new friend. 

“OQ, yes, I must, or big Tom ‘ll beat me.” 

“He won't beat you.. I’m your friend now,” 
was the comforting assurance, and the carriage 
drove off, Jacob looking back after the broom in 
great anxiety. He felt that he was unfaithful 
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to Tom, leaving his broom where it might be 
stolen. 


The carriage stopped at a fine dwelling, ‘one of 


God’s many mansions on the earth, dedicated to 
His uses by His children to whom He has given 
them. Here He had provided a home for Jacob. 
He had marked his patience and faithfulness in 
hardship and poverty, and would now reward it. 
Jacob had more food set before him than he could 
eat, what had never been before. Warm clothes 
were given him. He looked at them in wonder, 
tried to express his thanks, and choked. He 
started to go back to his crossing. 

‘“‘No, stay with me awhile,” said his new friend. 

Jacob stood in silence, lookfhg at the floor. 

‘‘About the broom ?” he said, at length. 

“I shall buy that broom for you,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Buy it of Tom?” 

**Yes; you shall have that broom for yours.” 

‘‘To sweep crossings with, and keep the pennies 
myself?” 

‘To sweep my bricks with; wouldn’t you like 
that better?” 7 

It was slowly and with much hesitation that 
Jacob answered, ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

The broom was bought and given to him, his 
own; but he was persuaded to abandon the public 
crossings, and confine himself to the back yard 
and the pavement in front of his new home; a 
real home to Jacob, full of friends, where he was 
not only fed and clothed, but loved, and cher- 
ished, and made happy. P. H. Puetrs. 





TRIALS OF A SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


What a noise! Those children are unbearably 
rude! I have only been here a week, and they’ve 
nearly set me wild already. It is hard to tell 
which are worse, the boys or the girls. They 
scarcely ever shut a door behind them, or if they 


do chance to remember there’s a possibility of 


such a thing, bang it goes, with a jar that shakes 
the whole house. I have told them full fifty times 
already to shut the door every time they go out 
or come in, and to be sure and shut it quietly; 
but I might as well save my breath, for all the 
good it does. There’s a fault somewhere. It 
cannot be all the ‘‘thoughtlessness of childhood.” 
‘Children who have been properly trained at home 
certainly would not be so very careless and diso- 
bedient. Ill find out, at any rate. I will visit 
every family that sends a child to school, and see 
if I cannot discover where the fault lies. There, 
now, is Sarah Ward chasing Jimmy Smith, and 
shouting and laughing like a great tom-boy, as 
she is. She is about the rudest girl I have, and 
I'll honor her mother with the first visit. When 


canI go? Let mesee. Well, I might as well 
begin at once. I'll go home with her this after- 
noon. 


Friday evening. How pleasant it seems to be 
in my room alone; secure from interruption, and 
not liable every moment to have my nerves set all 


in a quiver by a sudden shout, or the banging of 


a door! 

When school was dismissed this afternoon I 
called Sarah to me, and told her I was going home 
with her to see her mother. She looked at me 
with a quick, frightened glance, and then bluntly 
asked, ‘What for?” 

‘‘Because I want to get acquainted with her,” I 
replied. ‘‘I intend to visit the parents of all my 
scholars, and I am going to begin with yours.” 

Her face brightened in a moment, and she said, 
**Well, come on; mother’ll be glad to see you.” 

On the way Jimmy Smith passed us on a full 
run. 


to-night, ’cos teacher’s going home with me.” 
‘‘Jimmy seems to be a favorite of yours,” said I. 


“Yes,” said she, ‘‘we race each other home 


every night. And then, Saturdays, when there 


haint no school, we play about the barn and bunt 
eggs, or climb the trees to look for birds’ nests— 


we don’t touch ’em, though”—she added, quickly, 


seeing my look of disapprobation, ‘tand we have 


lots of fun, I tell you.” 


“But, Sarah,” said I, gravely, ‘‘it is not lady- 


like to'do such things.” 


‘‘What things?” she asked, opening her eyes 


wide with amazement. 
“Climbing trees, and racing,” said I. 
not ladylike.” 
“I haint a lady,” was the reply. 
*‘Don’t you want to be one ?” 
“Couldn't if I did,” said she. 


work for my livin.’ ” 
“It isn’t wearing fine clothes and livin 
out work that makes a lady,” said I. 


climb about, and shout, and throw stones. 


girls.” 
Sarah made no reply, but her face wore the ex 


ression of one “convinced against his will.” 
Yot thinking it best to prolong the lecture, I 
turned the conversation by asking who lived in 


the house we were approaching. 
**That’s our house,’ 


; path, burst open the door, and I heard her exclaim 


an loud, rude tones, ‘‘Mother, here’s the school- 


teacher !” 
**What does she want?” said a voice within. 


By this time I had reached the door, and a tall, 
-featured woman came forward to meet me, 
She 


har 
with some embarrassment in her manner. 
.evidently did not know whether to regard me a 
a friend or an enemy. 
thought I had come to make some complaint, 


said, pleasantly, “I am the new teacher. I want 
yore of all my 
begin with you.” 


to get acquainted with the 
scholars, and I thought I woul 


wits Spree ever her Rew, as Ee give to the other, so within the plant the sub- 
“Glad to see you. Walk in and take a cheer.”| stances applied to the root are chemically pre- 


I walked in,.but had to wait some seconds be- 


‘Hello, Jim!” cried Sarah, picking up a 
stone and throwing it after him, ‘I can’t race you 


“J¢ is 


“T haint got no 
fine clothes, and mother says I'll allus have to 


with- 
“It is the 
behavior. A ladylike girl does not race, and 
Boys 
may do such things, but they are not proper for 


said she, and rushing for- 
,ward she opened the gate, rushed up the short 


Suspecting that she 


fore she could find a chair sufficiently disencum- 
bered for me to sit down,on. 

‘Shut the door, Sal; what do you keep it open 
for?” she said, turning quickly to the girl, who 
stood slowly swinging the.door to and fro. Sarah 
obeyed the command by giving the door a kick 
that sent it quivering to its place with a crash 
that made the little window rattle again. 

‘The fact is,” said her mother, seating herself 
by the window and taking up the work she had 
lain down on my entrance, ‘‘I thought you’d come 
to find some fault about the gal. 1 know she 
haint as good as she might be, but I think she’s 
about as ge as any o’ the rest. Have you had 
any trouble with her?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘Sarah has given me no trouble 
at all in school.” 

‘Well, if she does, you just give her a good 
lickin’; it won’t hurt her a bit.” 

‘I should be very sorry to be obliged to resort 
to such a punishment,” said I, glancing at Sarah. 
She was just making a hideous grimace at her 
mother, who, glancing up just as I did, caught her 
in the act. 

“You sassy hussy,” she cried, jumping from 
her chair and boxing the girl’s ears soundly. 
‘‘Aint you ashamed to let your teacher see you 
do such things ?” 

Sarah ventured no reply, but flung herself out 
of the room, banging the door violently after her. 

‘¢ *Spect you have your hands full up to school,” 
said Mrs. Ward after some minutes of uncomfort- 
able silence. 

“I have had very little trouble so far,” I replied, 
“except in one particular ; the children are very 
rude sometimes.” 

‘Yes, they always was rude up to that school ; 
I don’t think the teachers ever took much pains to 
learn em manners.” F 

“I think,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘that children 
should be taught politeness at home.” 

‘Well, I s’pose they ought,” was the reply, 
‘‘but poor folks like us, who has to work hard, 
don’t have time to learn ’em manners, nor nothin’ 
else. We send ’em to school and expect the 
teacher to do it.” 

‘But teachers who have-fifty or sixty, and 
sometimes seventy or eighty scholars, +f not 
have time to attend to all the little instances that 
are continually occurring,” saidI. ‘It is as much 
as they can do to get through with the regular 
routine of lessons. They have very little time to 
devote to either morals or manners. Now do you 
not see how much easier it is for those who have 
only three or four children to attend to such mat- 
ters, than it is for a teacher who has fifty or sixty, 
and has them under her control only six or seven 
hours in the day ?” 

“Yes, that’s so. But for poor people like us, 
it aint much matter if we are a little rough. 
There's Sarah, now; in a year or so she'll have to 
go out from home and work in somebody’s kitch- 
en. They won't care whether she’s polite or not.” 

“I think you are mistaken, Mrs. Ward,” said I, 
earnestly. ‘Persons do not like to have rude, 
ill-mannered girls about, even in their kitchens; 
and I have known girls turned away from their 
places for that very reason. Depend upon it, if 
Sarah has to go out into the world to seek her 
living, the greatest kindness you can do her is to 
teach her to be gentle in her manners, and polite 
to every one.” 

‘Well, Miss Hart, I don’t know but you're 
right. I must try and be more particular with 
Sarah. If she is rude at school, you must punish 
her for it, and I'll look after her at home.” 

“I will do all I can,” said I, rising to go. “I 
am anxious to do my scholars all the good in my 
— but unless the parents help me I shall not 

e able to accomplish much.” 

“Well, if you take an interest in our children, 
I don’t know why we should not,” said she, giving 
my hand a hearty shake. ‘Come again whenever 
you have time.” With a promise to do so, I left 
~ house and walked slowly homeward.—Chron- 
icle. 
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For the Companion. 
‘BOTANICAL FACTS. 

‘*I was much surprised on reading, for the first 
time, the other day, that it was possible to change 
the color of a flower by applying certain sub- 
stances to its roots. One meets, however, with 
so many incorrect statements in books that I 
thought I could ask Uncle John about it. So I 
should like to hear what you think of the state- 
ment, sir.” 

“To a certain extent, Robert, I believe your 
informant was correct.” 

‘**So that a red rose may be changed to a white 
-| one, and vice versa?” 

‘Well, no; I don't go as far as that; but the 
hue of the rose can be modified to a considerable 
degree. For instance, by applying charcoal 
powder to the roots of a red rose tree, the 
flowers will change to a darker and richer red.” 
»| ‘Is it the same with other flowers ?” 

‘Yes; dahlias and petunias will be affected in 
the same way.” 

‘Are there other substances besides charcoal 
that will act in this manner, uncle ?” 

“Carbonate of soda reddens ornamental hya- 
cinths, and super-phosphate of soda alters in va- 
[| rious ways the hue or bloom of other cultivated 
plants. As the dyer prepares the chemical ingre- 
dients of the baths into which his stuffs are to be 
dipped, and varies the one with the color he is to 








imparted by their means to the petals of the 
flowers.” 

“Then this operation on the colors of flowers 
may be termed the ‘chemistry of nature,’ uncle ?” 

‘*Very properly so, Master Robert; only that 
the effects of artificial chemistry are far inferior 
in interest and importance to those which nature 
produces. It is not merely in the color, but in 
the size and quality of the plants that nature, 
when aided by this botanical chemistry, (so to 
speak) effects a beneficial change. The large and 
juicy Altringham carrot is only the woody, spindly 
root of the wild carrot luxuriously fed upon suit- 
able diet. Our cabbages, and cauliflowers, and 
turnips, in all their varieties, spring from one or 
more species, which in their natural state have 
poor, woody, bitter stems and leaves, and useless, 
spindle-shaped roots. Our cultivated potato, with 
all its varieties, springs from the tiny and bitter 
root of the wild potato, which has its native home 
on the sea-shore of Chili, and our apples, plums, 
grapes, and other prized fruits, from well-known 
wild and almost useless progenitors. All these 
transformations are owing to the wonderful chem- 
ical processes which take place in the juices of the 
various products of which we have been speaking.” 

“Can the same be said of—I forget the 
word, uncle, but it means the various kinds of 
grain of which we make our bread.” 

‘‘Perhaps ‘cereals’ is the word you have for- 
gotten, Bob?” 

‘*Yes, uncle, the cereals—are they altered in 
the same way ?” 

‘‘They are, Robert. The beautiful wheat plant 
which so largely supplies us with white and whole- 
some bread is found on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, in the shape of a wild, neglected grass. 
Transplanted to the garden or the field, and dif- 
ferently fed, its. seed enlarges, and after a few 
years’ cultivation, changes into perfect and produc- 
tive wheat. . 

WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME. 


There's a happy time coming, 
When the boys come home; 
There's a glorious day coming, 
When the boys come home. 
We will end the dreadful story 
Of this treason dark and gory, 

In a sun-burst of glory, 
When the boys come home. 


The day will seem brighter 
When the boys come home, 
For our hearts will be lighter 
When the boys come home. 
Wives and sweethearts will press them 
In their arms, and caress them, 
And pray to God to bless them, 
When the boys come home. 


The thinned ranks will be proudest 
When the boys come home, 

And their cheer will ring the loudest 
When the boys come home. 

The full ranks will be shattered, 

And the bright arms will be battered, 

And the battle-standards tattered, 
When the boys come home. 


Their bayonets may be rusty 
When the boys come home, 
And their uniforms dusty, 
When the boys come home; 
But all shall see the traces 
Of battle’s royal graces 
In the brown and bearded faces, 
When the boys come home. 


Our love shall go to meet them 
When the boys come home, 

To bless them and to greet them, 
When the boys come home; 

And the fame of their endeavor 

Time and change shall not dissever 

From the nation's heart forever, 
When the boys come home. 
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GIRLS SHOULD LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


No young lady can be too well instructed in 
any thing which will affect the comfort of a family. 
Whatever position in society she occupies, she 
needs a practical knowledge of household duties. 
She may be placed in such circumstances that it 
will not be necessary for her to perform much do- 
mestic labor; but on this account she needs no 
less knowledge than if she was obliged to preside 

ersonally over the cooking-stove and pantry. 
ndeed, I have often thought that it is more diffi- 
cult to direct others, and requires more experi- 
ence, than to do the same work with our own 
hands. 

Mothers are frequently so nice and particular 
that they do not like to give up any part of their 
care to their children. This is a great mistake in 
their management, for they are often burdened 
with labor and need relief. Children should be 
early taught to make themselves useful; to assist 
their parents every way in their power, and to 
consider it a privilege to do so. 

Young — cannot realize the importance of 
a thorough knowledge of housewifery ; but those 
who have suffered the inconvenience and mortifi- 
cations of ignorance can well appreciate it. Chil- 
dren should be early indulged in their disposition 
to bake, and experiment in cooking in various 
ways. It is often but a troublesome help that 
they afford ; still it is a great advantage to them. 

I know a little girl who at nine years old made 
a loaf of bread every week during the winter. 
Her mother taught her how much yeast, and salt, 
and flour to use, and she became quite an expert 
baker. Whenever she is disposed to try her skill 
in making simple cakes or pies she is permitted to 
do so. She is thus, while amusing herself, Jearn- 
ing an important lesson. Her mother calls her 
her little housekeeper, and often permits her to 
get what is necessary for the table. She hangs 
the keys by her side, and very musical the jing- 





ling is to her ears. I think before she is out of 


her teens, upon which she has not yet entered, 
that she will have some idea how to cook. 


Some mothers give their daughters the care of| it 


housekeeping, each a week by turns. It seems to 
me a 








pared and mixed, so as to produce the new color 


nt, and a most useful part of 


Domestic labor is by no means incompatible 
with the highest degree of refinement and menta} 
culture. y of the most elegant, accomplished 
women I have known have looked well to their 
household duties, and have honored themselves 
and their husbands by so doing. 
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THE MOUSE SWIMMING IN THE 
MOONBEAMS. 

In a deep hole of the mountain stream, near the 
roots of an old elm that stood on the bank, lay » 
large, beautiful trout. “His sides were motf 
and dotted with carmine, and his belly was silver, 
He lay easy, a few inches*from the bottom, jus 
lazily moving his fins to keep him up from touch. 
ing bottom, and now and then gently wagging his 
tail to keep him just where he was. Many smal]. 
er trout lay near him, but they all looked up to 
him as a very wise old head, too swift to be de. 
voured by larger fish, and too ‘cunning to be 
caught by the hook. Many were the hair-breadth 
escapes which he could boast, and manygthe hours 
he had made the fishermen hold the polé and cast 
the line in vain. He was too wise to be caught, 
One day two very skilful fishermen came fishin 
along the stream. They had caught a few very 
small trout, but not of any amount. 
“See there! see there! what amoble fish !” says 
one. 
«“Where ?” 
«Just under the root of that tree. There! gee 
him move! I'll have him, if it takes me all day,” 

Carefully and gently they threw in their lines, 
but Mr. Trout was too old for them. They then 
changed the bait—but no! he knew them too well, 
They then put on their flies, red, and yellow, and 
black, and all colors, but the fish would not touch 
them. He knew they were not real flies. 
‘What a noble fellow! I wish we could catch 
him. But never mind, I will have him yet.” 
They then went off and caught some live grass. 
hoppers, but all to no purpose. So they were 
obliged to give it up. On going home, one of 
the gentlemen saw a field mouse run along before 
him. On looking carefully at the spot from which 
she started, he found her nest, with four nearly 
grown mice. It was near the big maple tree. §o 
he cut a long stick and stuck it in the ground 
near the nest. 
‘*What are you doing ?” said his friend. 
“Only a little notion of my own.” 
That evening the moon shone upon the waters 
calmly, and all the fish were seeking their supper. 
If a grasshopper leaped into the water, or a fly 
came down near to cool himself, he was sure to be 
caught up. The old trout began to be hungry, 
All the afternoon he had been boasting that no 
one could ever deceive him, and that no fisher 
man ever came near catching him. Presently he 
saw a little mouse swimming on the top of the 
water. It seemed to be young and to swim very 
slow, as it rippled along in the moonbeams. 
“‘O, what a supper is that! A real live mouse, 
and no sham, like the flies of the fishermen. I 
will have him in a hurry.” 
With one leap he seized the mouse and swal 
lowed him. In another moment he was jerked far 
out of the river, and lay panting and frantic on 
the ground. The cunning fisherman had come 
and found his stick and the nest, and taken one of 
the young mice for bait, and the poor trout was 
outwitted and destroyed! 
Poor fish! How much like people! There 
was Joe Bixley—a fine, fair-faced boy, who 
seemed to want to do right and to resist tempts 





tion. He would not swear nor lie; he felt that 
nobody could tempt him to do wrong; and yet 
Sam. Blake got him one moonlight night to walk, 


and then showed him the’ fair fruit which hung on 
old Mosely’s plum tree, and before he knew it 
they were robbing the poor old man of that which 
would have bought him bread. The mouse swim 
ming in the moonbeams ! 
There was James Dergy—as noble a boy 
ever left his mother’s home for life in a great city. 
For along time he was true and faithful to his 
employers, and gave the promise of making a val 
uable man; but at length he met a sm 
tongued, cunning young man, who by degrees 
ms him feel that in ps He to be manly he must 
smoke, and he must dress, and he must go to the 
theatre, and he must, in turn, give oyster sup 
pers. How was poor James to meet all these eX 
penses? He was tempted to defraud his employ 
ers, but for a time resisted. At last his smoo 
tempting companion told him that he might “Just 
orrow the money out of the drawer, and pay t 
again when he got his salary.” Alas! if was the 
mouse swimming in the moonbeams! He ‘‘bor 
rowed,” as he called it, again and again, till he 
owed more than his salary would pay, and then he 
was discovered, and disgraced, and ruined. He 
is now a poor, broken-down fellow—a curse 1 
himself, and to all who have to own him as 4 
relation. O! the mice that swim in the mooi 
beams! Beware of them!—Rev. John Todd. 
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“NO PAINS, NO GAINS.” 


“Good morning,” said Jane Carson, as she e 
tered the room of her class-mate, Anna Loring. 
They were about of the same age, and both in the 
senior class. ‘ al * 

“Good morning, Jane,” said her friend, in § 
lively voice. ‘Know your philosophy ?” 

“No; L should think not, and ports 
either. I’m not going to wear myself ou 
learn six s of such nonsense. I have nd 
looked at it.” ‘ 

“OQ Jane, then you don’t know how very intet 
esting it is?” 

‘No doubt you found it so,” retorted the other. 

“Yes, and you would fmd. it so, too, if yo 


would only take the trouble fo ons J #t.” 
“Q, well, if I did study, I couldn't understand 
+ 7? 





«Well, but, Jane, don’t you see”— 
*“*No, Miss Anna, I poet heh the use of spent 





their education. 


study; 


ing one’s best days where she is obliged to 
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FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
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tibl d to do every thing that she does not wish to| voice, ‘where is Harry? Has he gone to the| creature, and said, ‘‘You dear, good Rosie,” and 
eal 0.” And with these words she left the room. river? Away and see! quick !” sometimes she laid her own catty heal on the soft 
shed «How careless she is !” said Anna’s room-mate. | The dog must have understood every word, for| wool that covered Rosie’s fat, round back. Mrs. au 

their (| “She never knows her lessons—never pretends to | he sprang eagerly to his feet, and rushed toward} Fay sat at her window, near them, and often o OATITS 


elves [know them, and yet she manages to keep up with| the river. Mr. Lee followed as fast as he could| looked up from her work, smiling to see how the are 


“ - BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
her class. But hark! the school bell! Come!’ |run. When he reached the river bank, he saw} child and the lamb loved one another. DARK BLUE, * FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 











It was evening when Jane met her friend Anna his little boy in the water, with Rover dragging} | ‘‘Mary,” said she, by-and-by, “I want you to CLARET BROWS TT BOWE, 
in the hall, and said, ‘“‘Anna Loring, how do you) him toward the shore. He was just in time to re-| be a cosset lamb yourself.” : 


le ” . he half. For Drvng =, ee aod, ied Seote, Seat, Beant, 
n 4 } i H , “ 9 resses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
! gver get your fessons ™ ceive the al drowned child in his arms and carry What, mother ? Gioves, Children's Clothing, and all kinds 
“By study, of course. How do you learn! him home to his mother. **A cosset lamb, my dear.” 
3” 


of Wearing Apparel, 

tthe pyous: ana : f Harry, who remained insensible, was placed in ‘*Why, I can’t be a lamb, mother! I'm a great eee LIGHT DRAB, 

* «Well, I read mine till I'm tired, and then if I; a warm bed. He soon, however, revived, and in| big girl.” DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN 
te ed miss in class I don’t care. If I could learn my|an hour or two was running about again. But “Yes, you can,” said Mrs. Fay. “I heard of LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGH t GREEN, 
ilver. jessons as easily as you do, I know I should never | after this, Rover would never leave the side of his} a little boy who was sick, and his mother felt so} For % cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
just fy mss them. ‘ little master when he wandered beyond the gar-| sorry, and loved him so dearly, that one day she } he same dye. The process Is. simples and any one can use the 
di “But, Jane, I am quite sure you could learn as|den gate. Wherever you found Harry, there| kept calling him by eve e 


i A t r et- name she could dye with perfect success, Directions in English, French and 
i his easily as I, if you would try. Certainly it takes Rover was sure to be—sometimes walking by his| think of, ‘My darling, my Tite @ man, my precious | “Sy en gees 























mal ( time, poles and self-denial, but you know we | side, — Eoratione lying on the grass, with his ay she said. ‘No, mamma,’ he answered, MAIOSN, PURPLE, OLE papren 
arn.” eyes watching every movement. ‘I’m your darling, and I’m ’s littl but} Seanen, OYAL PU ’ SLATE, 
te are here to le ven r J ng, papa’s little man, but| pix SALMO? SOLFERINO, 
an «Yes, I know all that. When I came toschool! Once Harry found his little vessel, which had} I’m only Jesus’ lamb.’ And E want my Mary to sein SCARLER, VIOLET, 
to be fy father gave me a long lecture, the substance of| been hidden away since he went with it to the] be Jesus’ lamb, too,” added Mrs. Fay. ‘And I LEATHER. 
anit which was, that I must apply myself diligently to | river, and, without his mother’s seeing him, he| was thinking that I want you to be like your cos- m 4 nya nn napa ta pe np Fact ate SE age ne ty i 
hours f@ ®Y studies. _ but he would not want me to make | started a ain for the water. Rover, as usual, | set, because she keeps sd§elose to you. See how| valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
pe If sick.” was with him. On_his way to the river, he saw] contented she is if you are near, and how she fol- | ani caring: Sent by mail on resins of pre VENSS 
ght “0 no, dear Janie.” - : some flowers, and in order to get them, put his} lows you about. If you call her she comes run-| | 260 BroabwaY, hostox, 
ching “Well, I will be sick if I am forever bending | boat down on the grass. Instantly Rover picked| ning as fast as her feet can carry her. That is Per cel hy Aragpts anf Casares quneemiy. — 
"SB over my books. I do want to learn, but I should | it up in his mouth, and walked toward the house| the way you must run when Jesus calls you, and 
r very “ k hi * ” ith i . . a ete : FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. 
like to know things without so much study. _ it. After going a little way, he a keep*near to His side.” etens ld atta abe eens sista wit 8 
” H “ec b] : 4 : c) ° » ° rolis purchased Ov year ago, Which Wi De 
im «Q,” said Anna, there’ sa little maxim which ooked around, and waited until Harry had got “Yes, mamma, now I know.”—Congregation-| soia to our customers for very much under the present ruling 
ys, ‘No pains, no gains. his hand full of flowers. The child then saw that| alist. prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
“Now don’t lecture, please.” Rover had his boat, and tried to get it from him; 4—3w 75 Hanover Street. 
ie “Well, Jane, you don’t care now whether you | but Rover played around him, always keeping out 
: na sr learn any thing, but you will care some time, per- of his reach, and retreating toward the house, un-| IF YOU WANT A FIRST-RATE GLEE BOOK/| THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
_ bape.” til he got back within the gate. Then he bounded Origin “THE MUSICAL LYRA,” containing Néw and Spark- OF THE AGE. 
" . . ‘ ° eae * A ng Glees, ‘Trios, Serenades, Chants, Four-PartS , Ch ‘ 
y then y young rls think it a cruel imposition into the house and laid the boat at the feet of Operatic Selections, Hymns, Tunes and. Secred Anthema,—de- Docror Kexnepy, or Roxsury, Mass., 
> well to send them where they are obliged to study. | Harry’s mother. citiediy the best book of ita class. Price $1,38, on receipt of which | 5 4, ca Bs , . 
. :. 4 4 © Ww e sen ist-paid. as discover n one of our common pasture weeds a reme 
wand fy They do not think that when they enter society| Harry was a little angry with the good old dog post-pald IVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, _| that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR,” ’ 
touch duties will be imposed upon them which their | at first; but when his mother explained to him} _%—Iw S17 Wethingppn Street. | 5000 sere wos? SCROFULA £0 4 COMMON PIMPL 
friends have a right to expect of them, and which | what Rover meant, he hugged him round the neck, | — gg- 4 pown#TrowN MERCHANT, having passed several , : 
catch Hs | would be able to perform, if their school days and said he would never go down to the river sleepless nights, disturbed by the agonies and cries of a suffering Feet sciee it ames te ouust ta - Spina en a face. 
” had been well spent. : again any more. child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. WInsLow's SOOTHING 2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 
gra _ Let us glance upon our two young acquaint- Harry is a man now, and Rover has long since | SyYRvP was just the article needed, procured a supply for the 2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 


* and stomach. 
Lae ances after the lapse of four years. They have | been dead ; but he often thinks of the dear old| child. On reaching home, and acquainting his wife with what he | 3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 


: . * : . had done, she refused to have it administeréd to the child, h 1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

one of fy mét.at an evening party for the first time since dog that saved him from drowning when he was a} {* sully tn Gover of Manulaaiiie. When hight the shila | ,.2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
before fq leaving school as graduates. After the usual joy- child; and it gives him great pleasure to remem~| Doicca in suffering, and the parents without sleep. Returning | 2 nes ' 

| which i“ greetings, the once giddy Jane draws her old ber that he never beat over, as some boys beat . eep. Returning! 4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 


° s : home the day following, the father found the baby still worse; | 1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
nearly school-mate aside. Anna Loring has grown to| their dogs when they are angry, and was never} and while plating another sleepless night, the mother| 3 0 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm, 









































‘ e ° * ° 4 e 2 3 bottle yarrante' - he p! p 
, be an admired and intelligent woman, one whom unkindto him. Had it been otherwise, the thought stepped from the room to attend to some domestic duties, and left Ph htm yg are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
sround toknow.is to respect and ‘love. - would have given him great pain. s. ° | the father with the child. During her ab oe henaaroanaapaded HEP Cn TELA phat aac oI 
«Q, Ahna, I am so miserable! I don’t know a os portion of the Soothing Syrup to the baby, and said nothing. That | 4 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
thin: that I am expected to know. Iam always este night all hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the | sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has boon 
- RED RIDING-HOOD morning bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the | caused by canker in the stomach. . 
afraid, when an intelligent person addresses me, , endl and wentientel Ghai: Abe citneadh ot ties Cented 1 to 2 bottles.are warranted to cure sick headache. 
that I shall display my ignorance. If I had only We know the simple story Be, oug' rst offended at} to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
waters t P y ig : . c 5 About Red Riding-Hood,— the deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, | bowels. 
upper listened to you at school, I’m sure it would not How all alone to grandma's and suffering, crying babies and restless nights have disappeared. | 1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 
ra fly be. But I wanted an education without study, nun pdb wne poe wood, A single trial of the Syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby, pod 4 eos: ond oe pi | a ae peeey be: sata relief is al- 
ro and now, too late, I find that knowledge never All in the morning bright, . ; and overcome the prejudices of the mother. 35 cents a bottle. | ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
e to aasousht.” With the golden balls of butter Sold by all Druggists. 33—4w | ciating disease. 
angry, comes gat. — Beneath the napkin white. 4 hageag | the yee er in the py rt around each hotiJe, 
+o and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
od no “PLL DO IT TO-MORROW.” the meet have thought of grandms , R. R. R. MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
her A le walking in the shade; CHILLS AND FEVER. every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
tea 2 How lovingly and gladly 2 A. that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
ntly he a A spade two boy “hich weg v I pe to go wone’d greet her little maid; paren mend oa ivan. factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Watren Street, Rox- 
of the to wi was young, which was about forty years en she her basket opened, AD FEVER. bury, Mass. Price $1. 
m ve ago. One was remarkable for doing with Seb 7 Ow pleased the dame would Be One teaspoonful of Radway's Ready Relief in a wineglass of | For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 
Ty ness. and perseverance whatever he undertook Put up soc wl ahog water, taken on rising in the morning, and repeated every three 
3 The oth d the habit of ° ff ¢ 7 : hours, will break up this formidable complaint. This remedy is a IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS 
mouse, h ung “Til 4 ‘t ra ° putting o » hie’, thing And then the sad deceiver, . better safeguard against Fever and Ague, Bilious Fever, and all a j 
ven, I e could. 0 it to-morrow,” was his motto. The ateanhe child, cuahiding. other Fevers, Cholera, Dysentery, Diarrhea, than all other medi- 
. c imple child, confidin: “ owe sae iy e IMPORTANT TO VA ‘ 
“Tl do it now,” was the motto of the other boy. wee {nnocent than wise, cines in use. One dose has frequently expelled the Ague and Fe- IN LIDS 
d swal The boy who loved to put things off had by far aust —— of the danger, ver poison from the system, and in case of Rheumatism, Neural- 
65 : b. g in the way, ia, Diptheria, Infl H Colds, Strai It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
ked far (the best natural talent, Bat he was outstripped in The httle story tells us, itis . ee enya 
. . ° Falls to his wiles a prey. Cramps, Spasms, Swollen Joints, L » Spinal Complaints IRON 
oe on —. his gre Sl joer a saa ‘ite a'tadeenieid iia there is nothing in the world that will relieve the patient so quick | ;, the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood 
come : f your motto. ory, or cure so rapidly as Radway's Ready Relief. Price 35 cents per othe ee 4 
“ . But, like Red Riding-Hood, ‘ : P This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
1 one of Never put off till to-morrow what you can do All we poor little children * bottle. ; 
” 4 ‘A i ¥ ; af i properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
yut was to-day. ile on pats — bey b eng Sold by Druggists everywhere 35—1w | quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
But set with many a snare; ze H a had fr ” 1 duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
There ORIGIN OF BOOTS AND SHOES. The wolf is watching for us! ete mavens cana ones Gees, > heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
y; who Boots are said to have been invented by the . ’ ws act Journal. aie ss nae ’ . the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
+> . if ti " 4 i pa ps 
tempta- Carrans. They were at first made of leather, af- and seeing it used by others, I can say that I regard it as the best —— sdehue — te SP ES Cee Se enor ange ay 
lt that H *, THE COSSET venarktinn extant. Whek tied Ye +i i ; be predisposed to disease. 
@ ar a ow Me: a re coy = ar aed ainst LAMB. nee arp ph eter wots at eee a aoe by Apretren gore It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
and y' botheut and thrust. It was from this that Homer M . F “4 As ‘© | known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
ary Fay’s father has a large fl s etc ttle i iape nga 
ro walk, J called the Greeks brazen-footed. Formerly, in|], es char he keeps them rae rae hace pen: eth merpasnes, to Have  constandly on Rend see cuote of | TALIZING AGENT over discney hae boon brought to light. 
—<.¢ aot X shared foot an ant a Ht and the a sunny yard, where the woolly creatures can For the human family, both as an internal and external reme- THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
e shoe inthe fourteen century was a 


st: which & of distinct The sh of stand in the sunshine and chew their cud cosil dy, the Pain Killer is so favorably known that it is almost use- | is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON., 
mark of distinction. e shoes @ prince were | J : : : * | less to call attention to it, ] i ici 
. n the spring, when some of the little white lambs A New Discovery in Medicine 
se swim HE two feet and a half long; those of a baron two Ray 















































feet: th fa knicht eigh nch were getting old enough to play, they used to ee a as casing i, 0 A New Discovery in Medicine, 
ied ; those of a knight eighteen inches long. scamper in and out of the barn, and run against| _ Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 35—2w (20) | that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
nat oes , their mothers and cousins, and sometimes tumble saaaeatininentiiad 
1 to xf THE HEART AND THE TONGUE. heels over head, in their fun. Some of the grave HOME PRINTING OFFICES. VitaL Princrece or Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 
oe Th - old sheep would stamp their feet, but what cared orrere ; 
1g 8 e cure of an evil tongue must be done at the| the frisky little lambs for that ? PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Tue Peruvian Syrup 
smoot J heart. ‘The weight and wheels are there, and the! Mary used to stand at the carriage house win-| A PRINTING OFFICH FOR $15 AND $25. | "Tae Punuviin Seuoe 
degrees J clock strikes according to their motion. A guile-| gow, which looked out into this yard, and watch sine phe ehhapdy ped 
he must rer makes a guileful tongue and lips. It is them She always pitie d the tiny yo ang ‘ete - sal wre be oni sire ed 8. Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
; i . . en an ¥ 
0 to the paar where is the forge of deceits and just born, for their legs were so slender, and long, by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed .y ornate Tus Pasuvian Stave 
ter sup ders ; and the tongue is only the outer sho and ‘shaky. they would double ‘vi ht a * | cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 
hese ex J where they are vended, and the door of it. Such Wiee: when the ated t> walk. Tt «ad lik me 10 EE -~ sphetapreprmegen 140) Water Street, Boston. |” Tus Paavvian Sraur 
employ @ Ware as is made within, such, and no other, can trying to go =f stilts. Th ey woul Wate ;' bag : Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases, 
rye tome out.— Leighton. step or two, and then bleat 30 itebast r, as if to bo ytats mete ae oko) et br 0 an rg aed 
ht ‘just -“ “p \ ad P y> We have a small quantity on hand which were purchased at | Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
d pay it De z o come an rop me up, somebody *| the Cargo Sales early in the season, before the advance—which Tue Peruvian Syrvr . 
t aas the ’ ul t V see way Song vy * & sae ts liked we shall furnish to our customers at the same prices as we sold | Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
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For the Companion. 

THE HOSPITABLE SQUIRREL. 
“Hip! hip! hurra! 
going a gunning.” 


No school to-day, and I’m 
So cried Roger Hall, rushing 
into the house, and upsetting the clothes horse 
on to the cradle. This waked baby, who began to 
scream. Roger sprang to raise the clothes-horse, 
and stepped on the tail of the cat, who squalled 
with pain and fury, scratched the boy’s bare foot, 
and then ran out at the door. 

‘Roger, Roger, will you ever learn to be gen- 
tle?” said his mother, running to the scene of 
confusion. ‘See all the trouble you have made 
for me by your rudeness and noise. Your father’s 
shirt is all rumpled up, and those collars the baby 
has ruined, They will all have to be done over. 
Then baby had but just gone to sleep, and he will 
be as cross as can be all the forenoon, for being so 
waked up. My child, you cause me a great deal 
of trouble.” 

‘I’m sorry, mother.” 

Roger was sorry, and to prove it, gave up go- 
ing out with his gun until he had charmed the 
baby back tosleep. Then away he ran, shouting, 
and leaping, and singing enough to scare Indians, 
if there had been any there to scare. Why is it 
that some boys must make such a dreadful noise ? 
There are other boys, quite as smart, who do not 
so annoy all their friends. What a pity it is that 
some boys I know are not more gentle and quiet 
in their ways! They would be most admirable 
and lovely then; but now, ah! we are only too 
thankful to be out of their way, although they are 
very dear to us, and although they are beautiful 
to see, 


By-and-by Roger reached the woods. Now 
this boy could keep still if he wished to. Here 


in the woods we learn this. He crept as quietly 
as a mouse to the foot of a great tree under whose 
root he thought a squirrel lived, and lying down 
with his head near the hole, he watched for the 
pretty bun to come out and be shot. Poor bunny! 

In a few minutes the little creature came to the 
entrance of his nest. He saw a boy’s face not far 
off, and saw, also, the muzzle of a gun. What 
the latter thing was he @édn’t know nor care; but 
he knew the former was alive, and he fancied it 
was come to be his guest. Perhaps he thought it 
was some other sort of squirrel. He looked a 
moment into the great black eyes that were wink- 
ing away at him, and just as Roger was going to 
fire he ran back into his hole. 

‘Plague! what did he do that for?” thought 
the boy. He saw in a moment, for bunny came 
back with a nut in his mouth, which he laid down 
as near to the face as he dared to go. This sur- 
prised Roger so he did not fire. Bunny went for 
another and another nut, and then seeing that no 
effort was made to take them, he reached out his 
tiny paw and timidly pushed them nearer and 
nearer to the face that lay so motionless among 
the leaves upon the ground. <A change began to 
come over that bold, mischievous face. It grew 
very red about the eyes, the mouth twitched, 
water came pouring over:the bright black orbs, 
and with a great sob, Roger rose to his feet and 
walked home. He fired his charge of shot into 
the air, hung up his gun on its hooks, and was a 
quiet and gentle boy all that day. He never shot 
another squirrel while he lived. Boys, do you 
wonder? 

“Poor, pretty little creature,” he said, as much 
as a month after, when he could muster firmness 
to tell, with a steady voice, his adventure to his 
mother, ‘‘to think of his offering me his nuts, and 





trying to get me to eat them, when I had come 
there to kill him.” 

Roger had to stop suddenly, and run away into 
the garden to get rid of the choked feeling that, 
even then, came into his throat. You see that, 
noisy and rude as Roger was, he had a tender 
heart. It was his charm as a boy; it is his glory 
and honor as a man. Aveusta Moors. 


A WONDERFUL PLANT. ~. 


Within a few years one of the most singular 
vegetable productions has been discovered in the 
Demarara country, in Africa. The plant grows 
to be a century old, and its trunk attains a cir- 
cumference of fourteen feet, yet it never produces 
more than two leaves, and these, singularly 
enough, are the first or seed leaves of the plant. 
Imagine two leaves of a melon to keep on grow- 
ing and spreading over the soil until they reach 
the length of six feet each, and some,idea can be 
formed of this vegetable wonder. These two 





leaves, which are split into innumerable thongs 
that lie curling rpon the surface of the soil, are | 
all the foliage that the plant ever produces. The | 
plant inhabits the dry regions, where rain rarely | 
or never falls, and has no need of a large surface | 
of foliage. Flower stems spring from the large | 
trunk, and produce cones about the size of those | 
of the spruce fir. This strange plant is allied to 
the pine family. 





VARIETY. 





“THEY’RE DEAR FISH TO ME.” 


The farmer's wife sat at the door, 
A pleasant sight to see, 

And blithesome were the wee, wee bairns 
That played around her knee. 


When, bending ‘neath her heavy creel, 
A poor fishwife came by, 

And turning from the toilsome road, 
Unto the door drew nigh. 


She laid her burden ouphe green, 
And spread its scaly Store ; 

With trembling hands, and pleading words, 
She told them o'er and o'er. 


But lightly laughed the young gudewife, 
“We're nae sae scarce 0’ cheer; 

Tak’ up your creel, and gang your ways— 
I'll buy nae fish sae dear.” 


3ending beneath her load again— 
A weary sight to see— 

Right sorely sighed the poor fishwife, 
“They're dear fish to me! 


“Our boat was oot ae fearfu’ night, 
And when the storm blew o’er, 

My husband and my three brave sons 
Lay corpses on the shore. ‘ 

“I've been a wife for thirty years, 
A childless widow three; 

I maun buy them now to sell again— 
They're dear fish to me!” 


The farmer's wife turned to the door— 
What was‘t upon her cheek? 

What was there rising in her breast, 
That then she scarce could speak? 


She thought upon her ain gudeman, 
Her blithesome laddies three ; 

The woman's words had pierced her heart— 
“They're dear fish to me!” 


“Come back,” she cried, with quivering voice, 
And pity's gathering tear; 

“Come in, come in, my poor woman, 
Ye're kindly welcome here. 


“J kentna o° your aching heart, 
Your weary lot to dree; 

I'll ne’er forget your sad, sad words: 
‘They're dear fish to me!" 


Aye, let the happy-hearted learn 
To pause ere they deny 

The meed of honest toil, and think 
How much their gold may buy— 


How much of manhood's wasted strength, 
What woman's misery— 
What breaking hearts might swell the cry: 
“They're dear fish to me!” Chambers’ Journal. 





ee 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A countryman walked into the office of Lawyer 
Barns, one day, and began his application : 

‘Barns, I have come to get your advice in a 
case that is giving me some trouble.” 

‘*Well, what is the matter?” 

“Suppose now,” said the client, “that a man 
had one spring of water on his land, and his 
neighbor living below should build a dam across 
the creek through both farms, and it was to back 
the water up into the other man’s spring, what 
ought to be done ?” ; 

“Sue him, sir; sue him, by all means,” said the 
lawyer, who always became excited in proportion 
to the aggravation of his clients. ‘‘You can re- 
cover heavy damages, sir, and the law will make 
him pay well for it. Just give me the case, and 
I'll bring the money from him; and if he hasn't a| 
great deal of property, it will break him up, sir.” 
» “But stop, Barns,” cried the terrified applicant 
for legal advice, ‘‘it’s I that have buik the dam, 
and it’s neighbor Jones that owns the spring, and 
he threatens to sue me.” 

The keen lawyer hesitated a moment before he 
tacked his ship, and kept on. 

‘‘Ah! well, sir, you say you built a dam across 
that creek. What sort of a dam was it, sir?” 

“Tt was a mill-dam.” 

‘*A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it?” 
‘Yes, it was just that.” 

‘And it is a good neighboring mill, is it ?” 

“So it is, sir; and you will say so.” 

‘And all your neighbors bring their grain to 
ee do they ?” 

“Yes, they do.” 

“Then it is a great public convenience, is it 
not ?” 

“To be sure it is; I would not have built it but 
for that. It is so far superior to any other mill, 
sir.” 

‘And now,” said the old lawyer, ‘‘you tell me 
that that man Jones is complaining just because 
the water from the dam happens to put back into 
his little spring, and he is now threatening to sue 
you. Well, all I have to say is, let him sue, 
and he'll rue the day, as sure as my name is 
Barns.” 


be 
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VAST ARMIES AND THEIR MOVEMENTS. 
There were vast armies and grand movements 


in ancient times. Here is a record of some of 
them: 


Sennacherib, the Bible tells us, lost in a single 

= 185,000 by the destroying angel. 

he city of Thebes had a hundred gates, and 
could send out at each gate 10,000 fighting men 
and 200 chariots, in all 1,000,000 men and 20,000 
chariots. 

The army of Trerah, king of Ethiopia, consisted 
of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots of war. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, led against his ene- 
mies 600,000 men, 24,000 cavalry and 27 scythe- 
armed chariots—1491 before Christ. 

Hamilcar went from Carthage and landed ne@ 
Palermo. He had a fleet of 2000 ships and 8000 
small vessels, and a land force of 200,900 men. 
At the battle in which he was defeated 150,000 
men were slain. 











Ninus, the Assyrian king, about 2,200 years be- 
fore Christ, led against the Bactrians an army of 





1,700,000 horses and 16,000 chariots armed with 
scythes. 

Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in building 
Babylon. She took 105,000 prisoners at the In- | 
dus, and sank 1000 boats. 

A short time after the taking of Babylon, the 
forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 foot, 120,000 
horses and 2000 chafiots armed with scythes. 

An army of Cambyses, 50,000 arong 
buried up in the desert sands of Africa by 
south wind. 

When Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle his land | 
and sea forces amounted to 2,614,610, exclusive 
of servants, eunuchs, women, sutlers, &c., in all 
numbering 5,282,220. So say Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch and Isocrates. 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the battle of 
Cunaxa, amounted to 1,200,000. 

Ten thousand horses and 100,000 foot fell on 
the fatal field of Issus. ‘ 

When Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 1,100,000 
perished in various ways. 

The army of Tamerlane is said to have amounted 
to 1,600,000 and that of his antagonist, Bajazet, 





} 





was 
the 


to 1,400,000. | 
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THE WALNUT---A GERMAN STORY. 


Under a great tree close to the village two 
boys found a walnut. | 

“It belongs to me,” said 
the first to see it.” 

‘‘No, it belongs to me,” cried Bernard, ‘‘for I 
was the first to pick it up;” and so they began to! 
quarrel in earnest. 

“I will settle the dispute,” said an older boy, | 
who just then came up. He placed himself be-| 
tween the two boys, broke the nut in two, and 
said : ' 

‘The one piece of shell belongs to him who first | 
saw the nut; the other piece of shell belongs to) 
him who first picked it up; but the kernel I keep 
for judging the case. 

- **And this,” he said, as he sat down and 
laughed, ‘‘is the common end of most lawsuits.” 


“Law business in the courts, know well, 
The kernel eats, and leaves the shell !” 





Ignatius, ‘‘for I wae 
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7 THE SILVER APOSTLES. 


Napoleon having entered one of the cities of, 
Italy, the church wardens recommended to him| 
the relics of the church. 

‘Sire, will you deign to take our apostles under 
your protection ?” 

“Your apostles ! 

‘ “No, sire.” ‘ 

“Of what are they, then?” 

“Of silver, sire.” 

“Of silver?” 

“Of solid silver.” 

“Solid silver!” replied Napoleon, quickly; 
“yes, I shall help them to fulfil their mission ; it | 
has been ordained that they should go throughout 
the world, and they shall.” 

Having said so, the emperor sent the twelve 
apostles to the mint in Paris. 


Are they of wood?” 


ee 


WHEN the law was enacted that every cart 
should have the name of its owner painted upon 
it in large letters, and on aconspicuous part of it, 
James Mitchell, (commonly called Slidam,) a 
land laborer in Crail, inadvertently omitted to 
comply with the regulation. One day he was re- 
turning from Pittenween with a load of coal, when 
Mr. Lumsdaine, of Innergellie, who was a justice 
of peace, met him, and observing that Mitchell’s 
name was not painted on his cart, challenged him 
for his transgression of the law. ; 

‘*What is the reason you have no name on your 
cart ?” asked the laird. 

**T dinna ken, sir,” said James. 

‘*Ye dinna ken!” cried Innergellie, ‘‘don’t you 
see that every one has his name on his cart but 
yourself.” 

“Ou, then,” replied Slidam, in his soft and easy 
way, ‘‘if that’s the case ye’ll easily ken mine frae 
the rest.”—Conolly’s Fifeshire Biography. 


An exchange tells a story of the ingenuity ex- 
ercised by a little boy in calling attention to his 
first pair of boots : 

The little fellow would draw up his pantaloons 
and display the whole of his boots; then walk up 
and down the room, with eyes now on the shining 
leather, and now upon a friend of his father who 
was present. But it was a bootless effort. At 
length, however, he succeeded. Sitting in front 
of both, he exclaimed, 

‘‘Father, aint three times two six?” 

**Yes, my son.” 

‘Well, then,” said he, pointing to each of their 
feet, ‘‘if three times two is six, there’s just six 
boots in this robm.” 


Tue attention of a little girl having been called 
to a rose bush on whose topmost stem the oldest 
rose was fading, whilst below and around it three 
beautiful and crimson buds were just unfolding 
their charms, she at once and artlessly exclaimed : 

“See, Willie, these little buds have just awak- 
ened in time to kiss their mother before she dies !¥ 


A COLORED cook expected company of her 
kind, and was at a loss how to entertain her 
friends. Her mistress said: 

“Chloe, you must make an apology.” 

“La, missus, how can I make it? I got no ap- 
La Nao eggs, no butter, no nuffin to make it 
wid. 


An old Indian who had witnessed the effects of | 
whiskey for many years, said, a barrel labelled 
seer hs contained a thousand songs and fifty 

ghts. 


Way is a humming bird like a fashionable con- 
fectioner? Because he sends in a long bill for 
the sweets. 


| the United States and Canada, but within the 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale a 
ast t 

supply the immense demand from foreign countries. eet fl 


4 Liverpog) 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. Liverpog 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 





Is suifed to both young and old. It strengthens the 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIgg 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dresgsin, 


Hair, pr 
beanie, 


ig alone 


m restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang te 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and ‘dis 
it to remain in any desired position. Posing 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. y, 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance andy 
is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al) 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent th 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and vaiuaby 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW Yoru, 
—lyp 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSsToy 





aa” We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scay 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “thy 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 

2" Every instrument warranted for five years. : 

Second-haiid instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica 
ion. 32—ly 


HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Prxsian Pian, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical, preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, ani 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any othe 
preparation. 

it will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, ani 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beaut 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

it will Remove ali Dandruj, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

it contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST? PERFEC?P HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. & 
Clitf Street, New York. — WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contes- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mei 
lirst call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 01 al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan [ have of late adopted, of giving a irade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo) sending nt 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to it- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbat 
school friends, and [ am constantly supplying libraries on thit 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON,’ 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILI. 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkin 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


An excellent and peter book. 
HE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 
D.D. 2mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUS PROGRESS; Di on the Development ¢ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lm, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futut 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by * ‘aa Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, 813 pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Ma 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE @ISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,t 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By! 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James, 18m 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary * 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. RK. Williams 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I 
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